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THE NEW PIONEERING 


Emerson once said that America was a synonym for opportunity. In 
his day the vast natural resources of the continent had scarcely been 
touched. Economic success was a matter of moving to somewhere in the 
west and appropriating land, timber, minerals, or other natural resources. 
One pitted his energies chiefly against the forces of nature. The pioneer 
was king. Today the free land is gone; another sort of struggle lies ahead 
of youth. We are in a new and rapidly changing world where successful 
adaptation is infinitely more difficult than it was a half century ago. The 
genius and the talented still succeed with relative ease, but for the aver- 
age person the struggle against barely understood social forces is more 
difficult. Physical strength and moral courage alone are not sufficient. 
An intellectual equipment is now a necessity for the new pioneer. 


Education is the one opportunity that America can freely offer its 
youth. This opportunity must be made equal to all. It is our duty to see 
that in Wisconsin and in the nation every person has had a chance to se- 
cure an education that will fit him for his place in an organized society. 
He must be outfitted for his new pioneering. 


It is not only our duty, it is our salvation. The future of the state is 
dependent upon the level to which we raise our future citizens—not in 
favored sections alone, but everywhere. A common basis of knowledge, 
a community of ideas, a unity of ideals, aspirations, and standards are 
fundamental in a government such as ours. We do not seek a mechanical 
unification, but a like-mindedness that insures permanence, and an inde- 
pendence which assures individual development. We must improve both 
the nation and the individual. One is not more important than the other 
—it is each for all and all for each. 


The proposal to create a state equalization fund which will secure edu- 
cational opportunity for all of our youth is the most important step that 
has been suggested in this state in many years. Its adoption means that 
every district can offer a school good enough for any boy or girl, ade- 
quate for our social needs and for the development of individuality. Sev- 
enty years ago in Massachusetts Horace Mann established the principle 
upon which it is based. “The wealth of the State shall educate the chil- 
dren of the State, regardless of where the wealth is located and where 
the children reside.” 

May Wisconsin be early listed among the states to realize Lincoln’s 
wish. “I hope to live to see the day when every child has an unfettered 
start and an equal chance in the race for life.” 


Emerson, Mann, Lincoln! Where shall we find greater leaders? They 
have pointed the way. Wisconsin will follow them. 
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The Classroom Game of Associated 
Thought and Application 


By A. W. BURR, Beloit College 








There is always a game in the classroom. 
Whether the teacher is conscious of it or 
not, the pupils are, and they play their 
part. The plays are like those in the game 
of dominoes. In this game, one player 
from his drawn pile of pieces puts down a 
double six. His opponent then searches 
his pile for a six to match it, and if he has 
one puts it down. If he finds none, he 
loses, has to go to the pile for a new piece, 
a handicap. The teacher comes to the 
classroom with pieces of knowledge of the 
day’s lesson. The pupil has been gather- 
ing his pieces from the assigned lesson. 
The counters are ideas and thoughts, words, 
and sentences. The game begins. The 
teacher asks, ‘‘What is an island?’’ The 
pupil from his gathered store matches 
‘‘island’’ with ‘‘A portion of land entirely 
surrounded by water.’’ If he has no 
matching words or starts off ‘‘A narrow 
neck of land, ete.’’ he has lost. The teach- 
er’s play is ‘‘Who discovered America?’’ 
If ‘‘ John Cabot”’ is offered there is another 
loss in the game for the pupil. 

It will be seen that, as in the game of 
dominoes, much depends upon what the 
teacher puts down. If he offers ‘‘what is a 
pronoun?’’ the pupil meets him with the 
words associated with pronoun in the defi- 
nition. The cue was the word ‘‘pronoun.’’ 
If he asks what words may take the place 
of the words John, Mary, Jane, in talking 
or writing, the cue is not in any word given 
but in the similar thought. 

The game of associated words is played 
in every schoolroom. Not so common is 
the game of associated thought and appli- 
cation. In this the cues are not one or 
more words that may call up a rule or 
statement to be repeated. The purpose is 
to avoid cue words. When the teacher as 
his play puts down a thought or asks for an 
application, the pupil sees its, similarity 
to the thought he found in the words he 
studied. He can’t make his play unless he 
has the thought that the words carry, not 
the words merely. He has to go from the 


thought given him to his own store of 
thought. The most common introductory 
word of this game is ‘‘How’’. Instead 
of asking ‘‘‘Who discovered America?’’ 
the counter put down is ‘‘How did the 
people of Europe first learn about this 
continent?’’? There are no cue words 
**America’’ or ‘‘discovered.’’ Different 
words are used—‘‘first learn’’, ‘‘this con- 
tinent’’. So the teacher says, ‘‘How would 
you cross a bay?’’ ‘‘What would keep 
France from seizing Mexico?’’ ‘‘If you 
were sailing from New York to Brazil how 
could you tell when you were crossing the 
tropic of Cancer?’’ ‘‘How were all the 
slaves of the South finally freed?’’ ‘‘How 
would you put together 14 and 24?’’ The 
purpose of the teacher in his play is to 
throw statement or rule into a new form, 
or to ask for a use of it, to see if the pupil 
possesses it as something that he knows. 
This game is but the way of everyday 
conversation. If I remark, ‘‘Mr. James is 
an austere man’’ my companion replies 
‘‘But he is kind at heart.’’ If he offers, 
**T know that he is not an Austrian’’ I in- 
fer that he does not know what austere 
means and didn’t have my thought for he 
failed to give an associated thought. 


Its Values 


They are many. This game, as we have 
seen, reveals the thought of the pupil. He 
cannot get by with a store of words, and it 
emphasizes thought as the end of class- 
room effort, an emphasis the game of asso- 
ciated words has too long prevented. 

In this use of application it makes clear 
that the school use of words does not differ 
from the out-of-door use—a needed lesson. 
The learner finds that all things become 
useful, serviceable only by thought; that 
thoughts are the stuff of life; that thoughts 
from a book have use. It opens thus to 
him the experience of the race. The game 
enriches his vocabulary. He is taught that 
there is more than one way of putting a 
rule or statement. As he plays the game 


— 
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he has to compare expressions of thought. 
Synonyms are accumulated. 

The game is a far better stimulus to men- 
tal activity than that with words. It chal- 
lenges a higher activity than memory and, 
therefore, its success seems to be more a 
personal achievement and failure, more 
blamable, unworthy. It is none other than 
the ‘‘Project Method’’ of which so much 
is made in writings and text books on edu- 
cation. It is the pleasure of doing and of 
having done, whether the project be simple 
or complex, that carries the searcher on to 
knowledge. 

There is a change also in the personal 
relations and attitude of the players. The 
learner is not handing in his task, deliver- 
ing his tale of bricks. He is doing some- 
thing with them. This change means much 
both to teacher and pupil. It is a real 
game with both players in earnest. Like 
Tom Sawyer’s companions, they are white- 
washing the fence in fun. 

The higher activity in play is that of put- 
ting things together, comparing them, find- 
ing their similarities, thinking. No game 
of the schoolroom is worth more to the 
youthful players. Their success or failure, 
their service to others, their destiny, hang 
on their ability to think. Blessed are the 
boys and girls who have a teacher who 
thinks with them, for they shall some day 
sit in high places. 


It Busys the Best 


An important value of the thinking 
game is the opportunity it gives to put the 
brightest and best to the use of their wits. 
It opens a wide range of adaptation to the 
varying abilities in a elass. With one pu- 
pil the play is with associated words, with 
another with similarities in thought and 
expression, or with means to an end, and 
the thoughts may be complex, and the ends 
new in experience. It helps to solve the 
ever present problem of ‘‘individual dif- 
ferences.’’ 

Moreover, this form of classroom game 
does much to save the school hours from 
the monotony and boredom of rehashing 
what has been studied. There is something 
new to be done and done at once. It in- 
terests the others to..ee what the player in 
action will do. It is like watching the 
pitcher and the man at the bat. It is a 
game again. 


How often shall thinking be the play? 
Not all the time, but some of the time with 
each lesson. The better the teacher and 
the better the class, the more of it. The 
game with words is not so necessary if this 
game for thinking can be played, for 
statements and rules are conditions for 
playing this game. 

What studies are suited to it? All 
studies. There is no field of knowledge 
where thought or application is not pos- 
sible. Its use depends more upon whether 
the teacher is suited to it. The great 
studies, history, language, mathematics, 
science, are rich in material for thought 
and application. 


The Years for this Game 


At what age may the player be for this 


game? It belongs to all the years of school 
life. With simple statements and with 


those of experience first, then with the 
more complex and with more of them as 
the years advance and thinking is by na- 
ture the dominant activity. It is played 
far too little at every stage. Boys and 
girls go through high school and even to 
the last year of a college course without 
knowing that thinking is an important 
part of the process of getting an education. 
They study books and hear lectures—and 
then try to give back what was given them ; 
the nearer their reciting is to the words 
given them, the more fortunate they deem 
themselves to be. 

How shall the teacher make ready for 
his part? By finding in the lesson some 
statements, rules, or ends that he can play 
up with an associated thought or an ap- 
plication and then framing the thought or 
stating the end that he will play. It will 
require work. One may not be able to do 
much at first, if it is a new venture, but 
work here will pay. One can do with less 
reference material for the sake of it. Every 
teacher may well ask ‘‘Am I playing the. 
game of associated thought, of applica- 
tion’?’’ Skill in it marks the master play- 
er. Play ball! 


E. W. Walker is principal of the Delavan 
schools, and JI. B. Davies is chairman of the 
school board. Not so many years ago their 
places were reversed, Mr. Davies having been 
the school principal and E. W. Walker chair- 
man of the school board. 
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Preventive Reading 


By BEN J. ROHAN, Appleton 








I was brought up on the old A, B, C 
method and as a result developed into a 
slow reader. When in the eighth grade I 
met a fellow who became a, close friend, in 
fact a chum. We went through high 
school and college together, we played on 
the same football teams, on the same 
basket ball teams, went to the same 
church, belonged to the same Sunday 
school class, and young peoples’ society. 
It seems as though we always did the same 
things at the same time. But there was 
one place that my chum had it over me. 
He could get his lessons much sooner than 
I. Try as I would, he would beat me. 
And I could not find the reason nor did I 
find it until I became a teacher. And 
then it came—he had learned to read well 
while I had not. 

This is not an exceptional case at all for 
there are thousands of them all over our 
state. If reading is the chief means for 
gaining knowledge we might believe that 
there are many in school who ean _ not 
read, for there are 67,500 who have not 
gained enough knowledge to pass their 
grades. A glance at our over-age situa- 
tion reveals a deplorable condition. 

If 15 years is taken as the right age for 
the eighth grade, 21% of our children are 
over age. If 13 years is taken as the right 
age for that grade, 48% of our children 
are over age and if 14 years is taken as the 
standard, and it usually is, 32% of 
our children are over age, from one to 
three years. If we consider only those in 
school between the ages of six to eighteen 
and that number is approximately 405,000 
we find that nearly 135,000 of those chil- 
dren are behind for their age. 

Is this as it should be? 

Let us glance at the human distribution 
graph for a minute. If we were to meas- 
ure one thousand people taken at random 
from an average American audience by an 
intelligence scale we would find that 61% 
would have average intelligence, 17% 
would be bright and 3.5% would be very 
bright. On the other hand there would be 
15% slow, 2.8% border line and .7 feeble 
minded. A total of 18.5% would be be- 
low average. Compare this with the aver- 











age facts. Here we find 32% are doing 
less than average work. We would ex- 
pect 18.5% to do less than the average but 
why 32%? The graph shows that only 
18.5% lack the mental ability—but what 
about the rest? 


Our school surveys tell us that a large 
portion of our upper grade children read 
too slowly and that they do not under- 
stand adequateley what they read. Dr. 
Osburn tells that 40% of the high school 
freshmen have a reading ability equal to 
that of an average sixth grader. Prof. 
Torn tells us that many college people 
can’t do good work because they have 
poor reading habits. Here we may find a 





reason for the alarming over-age. Many 
of our children can not read well. 
Again, students in our grades, high 


schools, normals and colleges are working 
under a handicap because the amount of 
reading which must be done is increasing 
and ‘‘little is done to inerease their rate 
of reading.’’ If anything is done the re- 
sults frequently are not satisfactory be- 
cause it is too late to keep up regular 
practice. 

Germane and Germane tell of an at- 
tempt to help the students, in an elemen- 
tary psychology class of a normal school, 
increase their reading rate. It was found 
that some students read certain material 
at the rate of one page per minute while 
others needed eight and three fourths 
minutes to do the same amount of work. 
The class averaged one page every four 
and one half minutes. The average rate 
was from twelve to fourteen pages an hour 
although it should have been forty.. An 
attempt was made to improve the reading 
habits. The outcome was discouraging. 
The students increased their rates mate- 
rially when timing themselves but when 
not relapsed into the old habits. And this 


is characteriste of most attempts to im- 


prove the reading habits of older people. 


Advantages of Rapid Reading 


We may presume from this that many 
people in life are handicapped in their 
work because of their inability to read 
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effectively. Suppose two lawyers are try- 
ing a case; one opposing the other and 
that they are of equal ability but when in 
school one learned to read at a rate which 
was commensurate with his mental make- 
up, while the other did not. Suppose 
that one can read three times as rapidly 
as the other and that he is as efficient in 
his reading as is the average rapid reader. 
If the possibilties in the case, being tried, 
are about equal on each side which do you 
think has the greater likelihood of win- 
ning? If both put the same amount of 
time in preparing, the rapid reader will 
have three times the amount of material 
from which to draw arguments. Ability 
to read rapidly often opens the doors of 
opportunity. 

What has this to do with reading in the 
first three grades? Just this; during this 
time of the child’s life he is forming his 
reading habits and it is vital that at this 
time the teacher lay much emphasis upon 
establishing the correct ones and training 
him for the kind of reading that he is 
bound to use most in his life; namely, 
silent reading. This is the time when the 
child is plastic and ean be easily moulded. 
If one waits until he gets to the upper 
grades it is too late. Because we have not 
recognized this in the past and because 
our middle and upper grades have not at- 
tempted to teach reading—the surveyors 
find that a large number of our pupils and 
scholars do not read well. Reading is the 
most important subject taught in the first 
three grades and what is done here blesses 
or condemns a child in proportion to the 
thoroughness with which correct reading 
habits are established. Here the founda- 
tion for success is laid and it is possible to 
over emphasize its importance. 


Approaching the Problem 


A suggestion comes from conditions 
round about which may be followed with 
profit. One of our kings in history paid 
his doctors for keeping him well. When 
he was sick the doctor got no fee. In 
China, I believe, this is the custom today ; 
the object being to prevent sickness not to 
eure it after it has taken hold. Preventa- 
tive dentistry is coming to be a new occu- 
‘pation, where one will pay the dentist for 
keeping his teenth in good shape, not for 
discovering the cavities, the dead nerves 


and so forth when it is too late. In re- 
ligion it was discovered long ago that if a 
child were taught while young and reared 
according to a certain belief the chances of 
falling away, when an adult, were few. 
We have our fire departments well organ- 
ized and ready to serve at a moment’s no- 
tice, but we haven’t stopped there because 
this means alone is not enough to control 
the fire. Building codes determine how 
buildings are constructed; the fire is put 
out before it starts. Again, safety first 
signs are found everywhere. Prevention 
and not cure seems to be the slogan. And 
so should we in our teaching of reading 
aim to prevent poor reading. We should 
start down in the grades to analyze the 
mental traits of each child and then guide 
him and direct him according to the facts 
found. In other words, use preventative 
measures to keep him from being slowed 
up and to: help him hit the mental pace 
which by ‘natural endowment should be 
his. 


What Is Good Reading? 


It is getting the thought from the 
printed page silently and rapidly. This 


involves speed and comprehension. 
Speed is dependent upon three things; 
good eye movement, few fixations, and a 
large span of recognition. Comprehen- 
sion is dependent upon how well one un- 
derstands what he reads. 

How then are we to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the past? First by giving silent 
reading its proper amount of time in our 
schedules. Since in life we use silent 
reading nine times as much as oral we 
should devote at least half of our time to 
teaching silent reading. And we should 
start in the first grade. Second, we 
should aim at establishing correct habits 
of reading which make a high rate of 
speed and comprehension possible. From 
the very beginning speed should be em- 
phasized as well as comprehension. Chil- 
dren should be taught that reading is not 
word recognition or sentence recognition 
but that it is getting the meaning from 
the printed page. Any method that does 
not tax the child’s speed and comprehen- 
sion to the limit should be discarded. 

(Continued next month) 
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A Nutrition Project 


MARGARET DARLING, Merrill 





This is a description of an experiment 
we are carrying out at the Merrill High 
School to make our milk campaign more 
interesting. The last part of September 
the class in Home Nursing weighed and 
measured all of the children in our Junior 
High School and figured out the percent- 
ages of under-weight and over-weight. All 
children who were 10% or more under- 
weight were encouraged to take one-half 
pint of milk each morning. Those who 
were only a few pounds underweight were 
advised to take the milk; any others in 
the school might take it. The result is 
that practically all the children who need 
milk are taking it, several teachers, and 
many from the High School have joined 
the milk group. 

The children who were very much under- 
weight were organized into a Health class 
which meets once a week. Such subjects 
as, ‘‘The Use and Value of Fruit and 
Vegetables in the Diet’’, ‘‘The Amount of 
Sleep I Need’’, ‘‘Do I get Enough Fresh 
Air?’’ were discussed. 

To make the lesson on milk more im- 
pressive, I conducted an experiment with 
three guinea pigs ‘‘Tags’’, ‘‘Pep’’, and 
**Pat’’. ‘‘Tags’’ was given a diet of bread 
and milk; ‘‘Pep’’, bread and coffee; and 
**Pat’’, bread and water. The children 
weighed these pigs every few days and 
charted their results. When the class 
was convinced that the pigs all needed milk 
eandy was added to their usual diet for 
one week. At ‘the end of the week the 
children begged that the pigs be given a 
normal diet of milk. The experiment 
worked out very satisfactorily and caused 
much interest in the whole school. Many 
objected to allowing these ‘‘pigs’’ to be- 
come malnourished, but none were anxious 
about the malnourished children appearing 
everywhere. 

I plan to teach these children that they 
should know balanced meals by having 
them set up balanced meals. (In the de- 
partment we have pictures of foods in 100 
calorie portions, colored to represent each 
ordinary food.) Later they will cook and 
prepare balanced lunches for themselves 
at school under supervision. 





Each week these children hand in a list 
of the foods eaten for each meal the pre- 
vious 24 hours. These lists are carefully 
criticized and returned to the child the 
following lesson. Another week the chil- 
dren keep a list of their bed-time and ris- 
ing time and this is criticized in a like 
manner. Results are gratifying. 


High School Dietetics Class Helps Grade 
Pupils Gain Weight 


Individual gains in weight averaging 
from one to nine pounds have been noted 
in the cases of several grade children who 
have been under the charge of the dietetics 
class of the Eau Claire High School super- 
vised by the Home Economics teacher, 
Miss Janet Johnston. 

This nutrition clinic was started at the 
beginning of the fall semester and so far 
has been quite successful. The children 
are weighed every two weeks and each day 
two members of the dietetics class go over 
to the ward school and serve milk and 
graham crackers, give a short talk on food, 
rest or health habits. They also supervise 
the rest period. 

Each member of the high school dietetics 
class is godmother to a particular child in 
the clinic and watches his weight chart 
and, if she notices that he is not gaining 
investigates the cause and tries to find a 
remedy. This project is beneficial to the 
high school dietetics class as well as the 
gerade children who are learning right 
choice of foods and better health habits. 
The girls generally find the talks and 
stories which they tell to the children 
themselves but report to their teacher be- 
fore giving them at the clinic. One girl 
composed a Christmas poem which she 
wanted to use. 

Out of the twenty-three children who 
are taking the advice of the young dieti- 
tians from the high school, twenty have 
shown gains of from three-fourths of a 
pound to nine and one-half pounds. 

The grade teachers and their pupils all 
appear to be interested in and enjoying 
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this project. This work is being carried 
on in several other schools of Eau Claire 
and is showing gratifying results. 

The care of the diet of the children is 
not compulsory and does not necessarily 
reflect upon the care they receive at home. 
Many children are underweight not from 
lack of food, but from poor choice, im- 
proper food and rest habits. There are 
many causes. for malnutrition and this 
work should combine the best efforts of 
the home economies teacher, dietetics 
classes, the school nurse, grade teacher and 
parents. 


Besides this nutrition clinic the dietetics 
class is taking charge of the noon lunch for 
the high school. 

Miss Janet Johnston and Miss Lewis 
(school nurse) are cooperating on ‘‘The 
Little Mothers’ Course’’ which they are 
giving to the seventh grade food class. 

The Seventh Ward Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation has requested Miss Johnston to 
give them a talk on School Nutrition Clin- 
ies. 

The following indicates the gains made 
by a class of grade children in the Seventh 
Ward Nutrition Clinic: 


NUTRITION CLINIC—SEVENTH WARD SCHOOL—EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
High School Dietetics Class—Janet Johnson, Teacher 





| 
| 
| 














| Gain, 
Pupil Age | Grade Height | Oct. 9 Oct. 22 | Nov.7 | Nov.19 | Dee.11 | Oct. 
| Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Dec. 11 
NE ce ottia cx casetes 12 6A 47” 6814 6914 68% 69% 70% 1% 
PEF ckdisteans cee 10 5A 4 9 76 7615 gO 79 78% 2% 
CTO, Sic ve vaccsones 12 7B 4 54” 58% 59% 59% 60% 61%4 3 
NOW Sec ceonzeresacnencs 3 6A 5 1” 82 83% 84 84% 85% 3% 
George 2 3 7B y SO", 8414 S5 S44, 8414 4 
Frank 3 15 6A 5’ 314” 103% 106% 111% 109% 111% 84 
Carleton 3 6A 5 5G" 103% 110 112 111% 112% 94 
INE aceon aah caces 13 7A y a 89% 91% 93 94 961% 6% 
WIE ecnec.necdnsanes 12 7B 4’ 10% 71% 73% 744% 76 76% 4% 
Grace 12 6A a 90 92 92 waa eye 4” 
Irene 13 7B iY 6” 781% 8114 8214 83 83% 4% 
GOTAIGINS® oo ce sccces 12 5A 4 10’ 6 75% 75% 6 75% % 
WORE” cede sccnveccusss 11 5A 4 6%” 61 61 62 611% 63 2 
INOUE, een cc anne baniweale 9 4B #3 5 51% 514 seks 51% 1% 
Waldemar® ....cccce 10° 5B 4 6” 65 O% 66% 66 67% 2% 
I onc cicavtavicers 9 4A 4’ 6” A714 48 481, 47%, 481% 1 
BHWOTED:  ... ceccccass 12 4A 4 514” 631% 65 64% 65% 66% 3% 
COUINGDs Kosiasesaviae 8 4B 4’ 5’ 65 66 Guns 65 66 1% 
eae © 6 hen bscacs ce: 10 5B ay 65 67% 67% 65% 67 2 
WHEREIN! Soccaecncicasess 12 7A 4 8 60% 61% 61% 6114 62 1% 
| 0) RRR RAS rere 12 6A 


Note: Two pupils have reached normal weight. 
Causes for loss in weight: 

1 Tll two weeks. 

2 Slight cold. 

8 Tll November 7-19. 

* Nervous. 

5 A cold November 7-19. 

6 Tll and lack of rest. 

7 Very active. 


80 80 80 81% 1% 








Principal M. H. Jackson of Wisconsin Rap- 
ids will succeed the late O. S. Rice as Super- 
visor of School Libraries in the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Jackson is a native of the state 
and a graduate of Milton College. He has 
had wide and successful experience in all 
grades of school work. Mr. Jackson is very 
well known in the middle west as a successful 
lecturer. In every way he is_ splendidly 
equipped for the position to which he has 
been called. 


Principal M. Mortenson of Stratford after 
nearly thirty-two years of teaching has re- 
signed to become Postmaster. He will be 
succeeded by Howard L. Rice of Ellsworth, 





Principal D. H. Richardson of Darien has 
devised a Hygienic Living Score card. Itisa 
valuable device and will doubtless be widely 
used. Write him for sample. 
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Hints and Helps for Ryral Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








I. Three Questions Answered. 


(a) Should regular school time be taken 
to practice for an entertainment? A good 
deal depends on the nature of the enter- 
tainment. If the teacher and _ pupils 
were preparing for an old-fashioned spec- 
tacular school exhibition with tableaux, 
drills, ete., she would hardly be war- 
ranted in using uch school time for the 
rehearsals; but if the entertainment is of 
an educational character involving a good 
deal of the regular work of the school in 
language, reading, ete., then the writer 
can see no objection to using some school 
time for practice. It is a case where the 
teacher must use good judgment and not 
overdo the thing. Parents should not ob- 
ject to the use of school time for the ac- 
complishment of educational ends. <A 
good program carefully prepared and pre- 
sented is certanly an educational proce- 
dure. 


(b) Should time be taken each day for 
a review of the previous work? In all the 
work of the elementary school reviews are 
a real necessity. We now look upon the 
review as a teaching exercise. There 
should be some review work every day. 
Reviewing should become a fixed habit 
with the teacher. Reviews are needed in 
all habit-forming exercises, and reviews 
are needed in the higher realm of thinkng 
exercises. Many times the review should 
be a real re-view in which the pupil views 
the subject-matter from a different angle. 
It is not necessary in conducting a review 
exercise to go over all of the matter pre- 
viously taught or learned. Sometimes the 
best thing to do is to hit only the high 
spots, making very sure that these high 
spots are real essentials. Reviews are 
needed and desired even in the field of ap- 
preciation. How we enjoy reading the 
lines of Snow Bound over and over again. 
We see the mental pictures once more and 
get new visions of truth and beauty. Re- 
views need to be rationalized. 

(ec) How much literature would you 
teach in a rural shcool? I would teach 
all the real literature that I possibly could 
teach. We cannot get too much good lit- 


erature, and the boys and girls in the 
rural school should have access to, and be 
inspired to read and trained to read, all 
of the standard selections that time will 
permit. A teacher never can render a 
greater service than in the field of read- 
ing. If a teacher is a real reader herself, 
not a make-belive, and if she is every day 
presenting something of the great writers 
to her boys and girls, she is doing a serv- 
ice that cannot be estimated in dollars and 
eents. The writer has no patience with 
the idea that country boys and girls 
should have a special type of literature. 
No, they should have the same literature 
that town boys and girls are supposed to 
get. There are standardized lists. It 
would be easy to name a hundred titles 
which should be a teacher’s stock in trade. 
Strike while the iron is hot. Robinson 
Crusoe satisfies a real appetite at a cer- 
tain age. 


II. Some Jots on the Spots: 


The following suggestions were given 
by the supervisor to one young woman 
who was just beginning. Here they are 
passed on to other beginners. 

‘‘T like your school today. You are 
nicely located, and I believe you are go- 
ing to enjoy your work very much. I like 
the appearance of your room. Your work 
looks well on the blackboard. It is neat 
and nicely arranged. Your blackboards 
are clean and are a real ornament to your 
room. 

*‘T would surely have some place to put 
up samples of the work of the pupils,— 
writing, maps, sketches of leaves, mounted 
weeds, leaves, ete. 

‘‘Set down the big things which you 
feel you must do. Place them on a sheet 
of paper for future reference. Some 
things seem big to me, at any rate. Let 
me enumerate a few here. (1) Oral lan- 
guage,—much talking under judicious 
criticism. (2) Much reading of books 
adopted to the child’s age and capacity. 
(3) Much daily practice in silent reading, 
directed by the teacher. (4) Study of 
the environment—the country environ- 
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ment. Practical, project work in nature 
study and agriculture, all adapted to the 
season. (5) Regular attention te current 
events. (6) Adequate practice in public 
speaking in the school socety. (7) Ra- 
tional study of words, including carefully 
directed dictionary work. (8) Super- 
vised and directed study, when pupils are 
trained in making outlines, finding and 


formulating problems, selecting impor- 
tant points, ete. (9) Relating all the 


work of the school to the outside world of 
real life, to the experiences of the child. 
(10) Utilizing the library and all the 
reference material as much as_ possible. 
(11) Teaching and training pupils how 


to use books effectively. (12) Train- 
ing in the social graces,—courtesy, 
manners, the art of living on good 
terms with others. (13) Music—sing- 
ing every day, learning the standard 
goodsongs. (14) Doing the work of 


the schools systematically, according to 
schedule. (15) Practical civies. See 
the new outlines in the new manual. 
(16) Daily committing of good quality of 
prose and poetry, the best, here a little 
and there a little, and a good deal before 
the year is over. (17) Training pupils in 
health habits. First the correct ideas, 
then the desire to do the thing, then repe- 
tition, habitation. Health demands con- 
stant attention. Health is largely a mat- 
ter of habit. (18) Insfruction and train- 
ing in how to conduct a public meeting, 
in parliamentary practice, ete. This 
should come at least once a week. (19) 
Rational map study. Drill on the county, 
the state, the United States. Get good 
outline maps. Several companies furnish 
them. (20) Constant attention to the 
great fundamental habits: attention, thor- 
oughness, or accuracy, observaton, clean: 
cut utterance, right bodily posture, cheer- 
fulness or good nature, ete., ete. 

‘*You are, of course, teaching boys and 
girls, not subject-matter. The subject- 
matter is the means you use to develop 
the minds and characters of your children. 
For example, you need to teach reading, 
arithmeetic, ete., n such a way that the 
children learn to be accurate, careful, 
thoughtful, ete. Of course, skill comes 
only as the result of attentive or thought- 
ful repetition,—not mechanical repetition. 

‘*You have a pleasant little school, and 
it is going to be a happy profitable year 


for you. If you need any help send in to 
the County Normal. We will be very 
glad to send you books and to assist you 
in any way. 

‘‘Think of your community, too, if you 
find time, and you will. Have a mother’s 
meeting. At this meeting you should 
have regular recitations, and also a little 
program of speaking and singing. Maybe 
you and the children can serve refresh- 
ments. 

‘‘Cultivate natural tones. Beware of 
that terrible school voice. It is an abom- 
ination. The conversational, business 
tone is the one needed. All good wishes 
to you. I shall be glad to hear from you 
any time, and I will answer your ques- 
tions at once.”’ 

Sincerely, F. J. L. 


Note: The above suggestions were 
written in September, 1922, and the 
young woman is still on the job in the 
same school, and making good. Although 
a city girl, she loves the country and is 
perfectly happy and satisfied in her coun- 
try school house and in her country 
boarding place. 


III. Noted Wisconsin Names: 

Here are the names of twenty-five noted 
people in Wisconsin history. What do 
you and your pupils know about these 
persons? It will pay you to look them up 
a little bit, at any rate. This is only a 
partial, suggestive list. 

(1) Solomon Juneau, (2) George Peck, 
(3) Horace Rublee, (4) Edward 8. Bragg, 
(5) William F. Vilas, (6) Matt H. Car- 
penter, (7) John C. Spooner, (8) F. J. 
Turner, (9) Reuben C. Thwaites, (10) 
Frank J. Hutchins, (11) Stephen Bab- 
cock, (12) Wm. J. Hoard, (13) Chas. Van 
Hise, (14) Ella Wheeler Wilcox, (15) 
Edna Ferber, (16) Zona Gale, (17) Fran- 
ees E. Willard, (18) Hamlin Garland, 
(19) Latham C. Sholes, (20) John F. Ap- 
pleby, (21) James H. Stout, (22) Eben 
E. Rexford, (23) Rasmus Anderson, (24) 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, (25) Chas. de Lang- 
lade. 





Should or should not teachers wear bobbed 
hair? This fundamental and important ques- 
tion has been in the air for several months. 
We have read a few dozen clippings and con- 
siderable editorial comment and are still un- 
moved. Why pick on the teachers? 
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Not so very long ago we visited three 
state capitals to study their school systems 
and their State Associations. In two of 
them we were welcomed and helped. Every 
courtesy was shown us. Albert S. Cook of 
Maryland gave us more time—and he was 
in the midst of a legislative program— 
and more information than we felt we were 
entitled to. We have a high opinion of 
Maryland’s school system, we understand 
its wonderful state school fund, and we 
have faith in its educational vision. In 
another state capitol — nameless here for- 
ever more — we were left in the ante room 
with the telephone operator. A_ clerk 
answered a few questions. The commis- 
sioner was ‘‘in conference’’, but he passed 
in and out through the room in which we 
stood. He knew us not nor saw us. We 
had spent a day to reach his city; we 
wasted a half-day in the city. Our opinion 


‘of his department is still unformed — but 


we have our suspicions. Which kind of 


hospitality do you offer? 





Two volumes of the report of the Edu- 
eational Finance Inquiry Commission have 
been issued. They are comprehensive 
studies of the cost of public or ‘‘tax-sup- 
ported’’ education. To many it will be a 
surprise to learn that education is receiv- 
ing a noticeably smaller proportion of gov- 
ernmental expenditures than formerly. In 
1910 17.6 percent of governmental expendi- 
ture went to education, in 1920 it was 11.8 
per cent—a decrease of about one-third. 
There is a variation of three to one be- 
tween the highest and lowest states Iowa 
at the top with 44.7 percent and Mary- 
land at the bottom with 16.1 percent. Wis- 
eonsin dropped from 33.6 percent in 1910 
to 31.3 percent in 1920. Montana at the 
top has $24.46 and Kentucky at the bot- 
tom has $4.36. Wisconsin is twenty- 
second in rank with a per capita cost of 
$12.12. 

Assuming income as a fair measure of 
ability to support schools the report shows 
that the percent of income devoted to edu- 
cation was 1.9 in 1915 and 1.6 in 1920—an 
actual decrease. If one considered the de- 
preciation of the dollar during this period 
we should have to reduce ratios still more. 

That the cost of education has increased 
we know, that its relative cost has decreased 
is not so well known. The tax-payer’s dol- 
lar is buying more education today than tt 
ever did before. 





May we suggest again that teachers 
should beware of stock-selling schemes, of 
book and magazine solicitors whom they 
have not identified, of get-educated-quick 
correspondence courses, of easy methods 
of getting degrees from unknown 
‘‘sehools’’, and of the collector for funds 
for this and that who is a stranger? Con- 
sult your superintendent on educational 
propositions, your banker on investments, 
and your common-sense at all times. 





A special train from Chicago over the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad will carry 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois teachers to the 
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National Education Association meeting at 
Washington, D. C. <A round trip rate of 
fare and one-half will make the railroad 
rate from Madison $48.69 and from Mil- 
waukee $46.25. A very desirable return 
trip has been arranged by way of New 
York, Boston, Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, and Detroit over the Grand 
Trunk. The fare by this route is $69.64 
from Chicago. 





There were 18,730 professional workers 
employed in the common school system of 
Wisconsin during the year ending June 
30, 1923. This includes superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers. 

The salaries range from $9000.00 a year 
to a minimum of $600.00 paid some rural 
teachers in districts where the school was 
maintained for the minimum of eight 
months. The average salary was $1269.21. 
8935 persons who are actually engaged in 
teaching received less than $120.00 per 
month. 

The total expenditures reported by city 
superintendents were $22,609,568.29 and 
the corresponding items taken from county 
reports show an expenditure of $23,926,- 
029.44 making a total expenditure in the 
state for the year ending June 30, 1923 
for common school purposes of $46,535,- 
597.73. : 





Pilgrimages to historic shrines will con- 
clude the 1924 convention of the National 
Education Association to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 29 to July 4, 1924, 
according to an announcement made by 
President Olive M. Jones, after conferences 
at Association Headquarters in which the 
general plan of the program was consid- 
ered. 

The convention will open with the after- 
noon vespers service on Sunday, June 29. 
Arrangements for this service will be in 
charge of the Washington committee. The 
Representative Assembly of the Associa- 
tion will hold meetings on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday forenoons, 
June 30 to July 3. Monday afternoon, 
June 30, and Wednesday afternoon, July 
2, will be kept free to permit out-of-town 
teachers to visit interesting points in and 
near Washington. Programs of Depart- 
ments and allied associations will be held 





on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. The 
place of education in the life of the Repub- 
lie will receive consideration on Thursday 
evening, July 38, in a large session, which 
is expected to pack the new Washington 
Auditorium to the doors. 

There wiil be a patriotic program on 
the morning of July 4, followed by visits 
to Mount Vernon, Arlington Cemetery, 
and other shrines to which every teacher 
wishes to make a pilgrimage. 





TEN WAYS TO KILL AN ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


1. Don’t come to meetings. 

2. If you do come, come late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t 
think of coming. 

4. Find fault with the officers or mem- 
bers in their work. 

5. Never accept any office, on the basis 
that it is easier to suggest than to do 
things. 

6. Nevertheless, get dissatisfied if you 
are not appointed on a committee, but if 
you are, don’t attend the committee meet- 
ings. 

7. If asked by the Chairman to give an 
opinion regarding some important matter: 
tell him you have nothing to say, and after 
the meeting tell everyone how the matter 
ought to have been handled. 

8. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when members roll up their 
sleeves and willingly and unselfishly pitch 
in and make things hum, complain that 
the board is run by a clique. 

9. Hold back dues as long as possible 
or don’t pay at all. 

10. Don’t bother about new members, 
‘‘Let George do it.’’—Grand Master Work- 
man. 





Hereafter Oshkosh girls will have to have 
a year’s experience outside of the city before 
they are eligible for a position at home. 





A very successful meeting of the Southern 
Wisconsin Association was held at Madison, 
February 14 and 15. President Thomas Lloyd 
Jones had arranged a very strong program. 
Carl Van Doren and Lorado Taft were the 
leading speakers. Attendance was very large. 
President Royce of the Platteville Normal was 
chosen president for next year. Other officers 
are Maybelle Bush, Kenosha, Vice-president; 
R. A. Buel, Milton, treasurer; Laura Stark, 
Madison, secretary. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 











WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


I. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 

II. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
classroom. 

III. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a 


normal school, college, or univer- 
sity, for every high school class- 
room. 


IV. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


V. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


VI. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficien- 
cy to the formation of health 
habits, and to preparation for the 
wise use of his leisure time in 
recreation. 











THE PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF OUR YOUNG MEN TODAY 


Defects resulting in Disqualification for Military Service 
Per cent. 
Rejected for 


Cause of Rejection Cause Given 
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MME ehin SLL ep enenianenks gaat ecber Gee taw tends yx iaere Da bRnseMeees 10.65 
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This tabulation of the principal causes for rejection is based on the records for 
476,694 men who were disqualified for military service. They “are on a large enough 
seale to justify generalization,” according to the Second Report of the Provost Marshall 





General. 




















What is the present situation regarding 
health and physical training? One third 
of the young men of America were found 
physically unfit for active service in the 
national army; over one fifth were rejected 
entirely on account of physical defects. 


This means that large numbers of our 


young people in high school today are 
physically unfit for efficient service in 
agriculture, industry, business, and the 
professions. 

Over one half of our school children are 
known to be so physically defective as to 
prevent normal development. The situa- 
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EUROPE IN 1924 


Tours for the Summer Vacation 





Travel and study with our University 
leaders in Northern and Southern 
Europe. Special itineraries in Italy and 
Greece with opportunity to include 
Egypt. 

Extension to Spain is offered in the 
early fall. 
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York. 
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to help reduce expense. 
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tion will grow worse instead of better if 
nothing is done about it, only a start hav- 
ing been made at the present time. The 
money cost to the nation from these phy- 
sical disabilities is over a billion dollars a 
year ; the loss in misery, ill health, and pre- 
mature death is inealeulable. 

Can these physical defects be remedied ? 
Prominent medical authorities are quoted 
as follows: An analysis in detail of the 
causes of rejection clearly indicates the 
preventable nature of these impairments, 
and also clearly points the way to remedial 
and preventive work. 

1. Heart disease could be prevented by 
proper strengthening of the heart through 
physical activities, by proper removal of 
physical defects such as bad tonsils and in- 
fected teeth. 

2. Malformation of the limbs may be pre- 
vented to some extent by proper physical 
activities. 

3. Defective vision often times would be 
prevented to some extent by proper physi- 
eal activities. 

4. Undersize may be prevented by proper 
physical activities, by proper instruction 
in regard to nutrition, in preparation of 
food and the like. 

5. Hernia undoubtedly in the majority 
of eases would be prevented by the develop- 
ment of abdominal muscles. Prevention 
would be accomplished through physical 
education. 

6. Proper physical education and _ in- 
struction in the eare of the feet and selec- 
tion of shoes will prevent a large propor- 
tion of the flat foot defects. 

It is plain that the diseases that are un- 
dermining the physical efficiency of the na- 
tion are controllable. The defects that 
resulted in the rejection of our young men 
for military service can be prevented. 
We are not decadent but ignorant—igno- 
rant of the simple rules of health and 
hygiene that a carefully worked out pro- , 
gram of physical education would make a 
part of our national life. 

Teachers must be trained and super- 
vised to carry out a state physical educa- 
tion program. The State Department of 
Public Instruction proposes to assist by 
issuing a course of study covering the va- 
rious aspects of health and physical de- 
velopment, and by such supervision as fa- 
cilities permit. In working out such a 
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state-wide program the cooperation of 
every individual and institution interested 
in this phase of education is desired and ex- 
pected. 

In order to materialize a constructive 
state-wide program of health and physical 
education the following needs appear evi- 
dent : 

1. A state director of health education 
and physical training. 

2. Every teacher trained to carry out 
into practice, by personal example and 
through suitable instruction, a well round- 
ed course of study, adapted to the needs of 
the children of the state. 

3. Every pupil in school devoting at 
least thirty minutes each day, under com- 
petent direction, to the development of 
physical efficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation for the 
wise use of leisure time in recreation. 








The Book Shelf 


Modern High School Algebra—By Webster 
Wells and Walter W. Hart—466 pp. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

A new book based on the popular Wells 
and Hart High School Algebra. The text 
has been rewritten with new material, more 
and simpler examples, and much supplemen- 
tary material. The success of the previous 
books in this series makes this book worthy 
of careful consideration. 











Arithmetical Essentials—by Drushel, Noonan, 
and Withers. Three books—304 pp, 305 
pp. Lyons and Carnahan. 

This series is the outgrowth of the work 
of Doctor Withers in the St] Louis Schools. 
It represents a real combination of teaching 
experience, scholarship, and an intimate and 
expert knowledge of psychology. The 
typography is excellent. Large use is made 
of projects and problems. Work is moti- 
vated. Habit formation is emphasized. Ex- 
cellent teachers’ manuals accompany the 
texts. 


The Pilot Arithmetics—by Stevens, Marsh, 
and Van Sickle—Three books. Newson 
and Company. 

Another new series by competent authors. 
Superintendent Van Sickle and his co-authors 
have issued Books One and Two with Book 
Three announced for early publication. The 
problems utilize the child’s experiences 
wherever possible. There is much drill ma- 
terial for the formation of correct habits of 
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Our Catalogs 
of 


Supplies 


will help you in many ways. It 
lists the newest and best in the 
handy things teachers and librari- 
ans are always looking for. 


Steel erasers 
Stamp pads 
Stamp pad cleaners 
Book marks 
Scrap books 
White ink 
Printing outfits 
Pencil sharpeners 
Mending tape 
Pamphlet binders 
Desk trays 


We are on the MAP, and we are 
there to serve you. Any inquir- 
ies regarding Library books or 
Childrens books, or Book supplies, 
are welcomed. 


We Will Forward At Once 


Our Catalog 
If You Send Your Name 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Loan Headquarters 


For Teachers 

YOU CAN BORROW 

—$25 to $200 

—in a Dignified Way 

—without an Endorser 

—on a monthly re-payment plan 

—under State Banking Supervision 

—in a Confidential Manner. 


Free Information Coupon 
To State Loan Co. 
421 Hippee Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Send me your free Booklet 
and information regarding a 


WE OR Oia ok soe aces raresinee 
Name 
Address 


This Coupon does not obligate Sender in 
any manner. 


STATE LOAN COMPANY 


421 Hippee Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 








fa 


PALMER PATENT OCTOBER 26 1915 


Trade 
Mark 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS 





Made of high-grade felt. Noiseless. 
Dustless. Easily Cleaned. 


Write for free samples. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
















response in the fundamental operations, both 
in abstract and concrete situations. The 
books are well made. A very valuable teach- 
ers’ manual has been prepared. 





Our Constitution—by A. J. Cloud—224 pp, 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

An interesting little book prepared in re- 
sponse to the passage of laws in many states 
which require a definite and complete course 
in the Contitution of the United States. The 
Wisconsin legislature refused to pass such a 
law, but the implications of the law on the 
teaching of civics indicate that it is clearly 
intended and is actually taught. This book 
is beautifully made, clearly written, and has 
an abundance of useful material. Even 
though not used as a text every school 
should have several copies at the disposal of 
the pupils. 

United States History—by Archer B. Hulbert, 

656 pp. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A comprehensive but interesting text. It 
is readable, finely illustrated, and well organ- 
ized. Has full but not heavy reading lists, 
The teaching material is abundant and well 
chosen. It should pass any board of censors. 
The book will be welcomed as a valuable ad-~ 
dition to the worth-while texts on American 
history. 





The Teaching of Spelling—pby Daniel J. Beeby 

—33 pp. The Plymouth Press. 

Gives a good list of words, a discussion of 
the psychology of spelling, a history of spell- 
ing vocabulary studies, and a helpful chapter 
on teaching pupils to spell. Not so complete 
as Tidyman’s book, but valuable to any 
teacher. As it costs but thirty-five cents it 
is easily available. 


The Student’s Spellng Aid—by Ray Van 

Vort. 92 pp. Chas. E. Merrill Co. 

A speller for Junior and Senior High 
Schools by a teacher of English. It lists 
1884 words which high school students miss 
most frequently. It also has the familiar 
“Demons” and “150 Troublemakers.”’ Part 
Two lists words under subjects such as his- 
tory, mathematical terms, and so on. An im- 
portant addition to the English course. We 
predict a wide use for this most useful book. 
Civic and Economic Biology—by W. H. At- 

wood, Milwaukee Normal School. 470 pp. 

P, Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Problems, Projects, and Experiments in B‘ol- 
ogy by same author. 

Written for tenth grade students. Work 
is divided into seven units given in order of 
seasons, beginning with a study of “How 
Plants and Animals Live.” Fully illustrated, 
and clearly written. The organization of the 
text permits a wide latitude for the teacher 
and provides abundant material for individ- 
ual work. The Manual is an exceedingly val- 
uable guide. 





. 
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“The Good Old Days” 


From The Wisconsin Journal of Education March, 1856 








Madison schools enroll 750 pupils—Su- 
perintendent Kilgore reports great irregu- 
larity in attendance, habitual tardiness, 
and crowded elass rooms. 

An unsigned contribution argues for 
state uniformity in textbook. 

J. L. Pickard of Platteville, contributes 
an article on reading. The concluding 
paragraph says: 

“Our Reading books are generally above the 
comprehension of the pupils into whose hands 
they are placed. We need simple variety, va- 
riety to meet various degrees of inteliectual 
strength; enough of biography to make virtue 
attractive and vice loathsome. Enough of 
narration to store the mind with facts as they 
can be digested—enough of poetry to cultivate 
the fancy and refine the taste, enough of a@rgu- 
mentation to strengthen the reason and to feed 
the judgment. We esteem Reading as of the 
highest importance. Could it be properly ap- 
preciated in its influence upon the mind it 
would attract more attention on the part of 
our men and women.” 


‘7. M. H.’’ writes of the need for moral 
education and the moral influence of the 
teacher. 

The leading editorial is devoted to the 
sin of lying, and it classifies tardiness, dis- 
order, inexactness, and faulty reasoning as 
forms of lying. 

The annual report of the State Superin- 
tendent, A. Constantine Barry, shows that 
122,452 children attended school in 1855, 
that $250,075.70 was spent for schools, and 
that ‘‘these figures indicate a healthy edu- 
cational progress in our state.’’ He recom- 
mends a more closely organized state school 
system and the consolidation of schools 
‘*for the purposes of a better organization, 
management, and supervision.’’ He recom- 
mends Racine as a city with a model sys- 
tem of schools. Suggests adding sciences 
under the name of Natural History to the 
curriculum. Recommends that the legisla- 
ture empower every district board to sub- 
scribe to THr WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation. Recommends an approved list 
of text books. Asks for more help in the 
office. 

Lawrence University reports a total en- 
rollment of 445 Ladies and Gentlemen of 


whom 381 were in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. 

The news notes show Winnebago to have 
organized a County Association, that Wau- 
kesha has built a two story school — the 
finest in the state, that twenty Milwaukee 
teachers spent a day visiting the Racine 
schools, that Beaver Dam has 300 scholars, 
and that Watertown is about to consolidate 
its school districts. The Book Table re- 
views MeNally’s System of Geography, 
Maury’s Physical Geography, and Wilson’s 
Treatise on Punctuation. The editor says 
every teacher should own Northend’s 
Teacher and Parent, Page’s Theory and 
Practice, Mansfield’s American Education, 
De Tocqueville’s American Institutions, 
and Davies’ Logie of Mathematies. 


The following interesting ‘‘poem”’ ap- 
pears: 


SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME 


The Schools—the schools of other days! 
Those were the schools for me; 
When, in a frock and trowsers dressed, 

I learned my A BC. 


When, with my dinner in my hat, 
I trudged away to school; 

Nor dared to stop, as boys do now,— 
For school-ma’ams had a rule. 


With locks well combed, and face so clean, 
(Boys washed their faces then,) 

And a “stick-horse” to ride upon— 
What happy little men. 


And when the hour for school had come— 
Of bell we had no need— 

The school-ma’am’s rap upon the glass 
Each one would quickly heed. 


The school-ma’am—Heaven bless her name— 
When shall we meet her like? 

She always wore a green calash, 
A calico vandyke. 


Alas, kind soul, though leap-year came 
And went full many a time, 

In “single-blessedness” she toiled 
Till far beyond her prime. 


But now, indeed, her toils are o’er, 
Her lessons are all said, 

Her rules well learned, her words well spelled 
She’s gone up to the head. 














conenessisunengatiememesee ee 
—————eeOeraT— 
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Are Your Desks Unsightly? 


The CASMIRE PROCESS of renovating school desks makes them 
look like new. 

Over a million desks have been treated by this process—and at a 
cost that is only a fraction of the price of new desks. 

Let us tell you about this new and exclusive method. 

Write us, mentioning how many desks you wish to renovate. We 
will send you complete information—at no obligation. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL ESTATE—A nationally 
known Teachers’ Agency, located in Chicago, IIl., very successfull, a fine 


opportunity, owner unable to give attention to the business. Apply BA, 
care of this Journal. 












THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Summer Session nine weeks, June 23-August 22, 1924 
Regular Session September 8, 1924—May 29, 1925 
The foilowing courses are offered in the Summer Session: 
VOCATIONAL AND PART TIME EDUCATION—12 Courses 





Part-Time School Organi- Organization of Industrial Home Economics 
zation and Administra- Arts Lesson Plan and Job Sheet 
tion Administrative Problems Making 

Organization of Part-Time Teaching Vocational and Part-Time School Home 
Home Economics Industrial Classes Economics Methods 

Part-Time School Home Principles of Education Organization of Home 
Economics Methods , Principles of Teaching Economics 


Vocational Guidance 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—35 Courses 





Furniture Upholstery Radio Architectural Drawing 
Electrical I Carpentry I I, II, Il 
Printing I, II, III, IV Patternmaking I Machine Drawing I, II, 
Millwork I Machine Shop I, II, III III 
Cabinet Making I Foundry I Bricklaying and Concrete I 
Sheet Metal I, il, III Auto Mechanics II, III forging II, III 
Woodturning I Drawing Woodfinishing I 
Home Mechanics I Elements of Elements of Woodwork I, II 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS—28 Courses 
Color and Design I, II sional work b. Fancy cookery 
Household Physics V. Advanced clothing IV. Meal planning, prep- 
' Clothing I, II, Lil, IV, V construction aration, and service 
I. Undergarment in- Costume Design ‘ V. Experimental cookery 
struction, hygiene, Millinery Cafeteria Management 
and budget Food Economics Home Management 
II. Blouse and skirt, de- Textiles Chemistry 
signing, personal Nutrition I, II Qualitative Analysis 
accounts Foods I, II, III, IV, V Textile 
III. Cotton and silk I and II. Elementary Food 
dresses, dress ac- cookery, family General 
cessories, budget service Community Hygiene 
IV. Wool and linen III. a. Canning and pre- Microbiology 
dresses, profes- serving Physiology and Hygiene 
ADDITIONA!, DEGREE AND DIPLOMA ACADEMIC WORK AND SCIENCE—22 Courses 
Psychology IA Public Speaking Materials of Construction 
Psychology IB English Composition Chemistry, Industrial 
Psychology II English Literature Mathematies I, II 
History, Modern English Directed Reading Sociology 
History, Industrial I, Il, Ill, IV Home and Social Econom- 
Economics Hygiene and Safety ics I, II 
Citizenship 


PHYSICAL TRAINING—5 Courses 
Football Coaching Track and Field Coaching Swimming for Women 
Basketball Coaching Swimming for Men 
For catalog address The President, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LYCEUM 


The State High School Lyceum Associa- 
tion is planning for the most successful 
season of forensics this year that has been 
staged for many years. Dates for the dis- 
trict and state contests have already been 
fixed, and the leagues throughout the state 
report more interest and progress than 
ever before. High schools not already in a 
league should write to the district manager 
and ask for his assistance. There is a dis- 
trict manager in every normal school. A 
letter addressed to the president of the nor- 
mal school in the district in which the high 
school is located will reach the proper per- 
son. 

Following is the district organization 


with names of managers: 


1. River Falls District—Polk, Barron, Chip- 
pewa, Burnett, Washburn, Sawyer, St. 
Croix, Dunn, Eau Claire, Pierce, Rusk, 
and Pepin counties. J. H. Ames, River 
Falls. 

2. Stevens Point District—Taylor, Lincoln, 
Clark, Marathon, Wood, Portage, Jun- 
eau, Adams, Waushara, Marquette, and 
Waupaca counties. J. F. Sims, Stevens 
Point. 

3. Oshkosh District—Forest, Florence, Lang- 
lade, Oconto, Marinette, Shawano, Door, 
Kewaunee, Outagamie, Brown, Green 
Lake, Winnebago, Calumet, and Fond 
du Lac counties. H. A. Brown, Osh- 
kosh. 

4. Platteville District—Crawford, Richland, 
Grant, Iowa, La Fayette, and Green 
counties. W. H. Williams, Platteville. 

5. Whitewater District—Sauk, Columbia, 
Dodge, Dane, Jefferson, Rock, and Wal- 
worth counties. J. R. Cotton, White- 
water. 

6. Milwaukee District—Sheboygan, Washing- 
ton, Ozaukee, Waukesha, Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, .nd Manitowoc coun- 
ties. George E. Teter, Milwaukee. 

. Superior District—Douglas, Bayfield, Ash- 
land, Iron, Vilas, Oneida, Price counties 
and upper peninsula of Michigan. J. 

A. Merrill, Superior. 

. La Crosse District—La Crosse, Vernon, 
Monroe, Jackson, Trempealeau and Buf- 
falo counties. E. L. Walters, La Crosse. 

9. Eau Claire District—Eau Claire, Chip- 
pewa, most of Dunn, Barron, Rusk, 
Taylor, Clark, and Jackson, with some 
of Trempealeau, Buffalo, and Pepin 
Counties. J. W. Ames, Eau Claire. 


-~I 


oo 


Nore: In case a league is located in more 
than one district, it shall be considered to be- 
long to that district in which most of its high 
schools are located, or the majority of the 
schools of the league may decide in which dis- 


A Typewriting Program 
with Service 


Gregg typewriting service is more than 
a book—it is a complete, scientific and 
modern program that includes: 

1. Five basic “Rational” texts, adapted to 
every type of course or school 
2. Supplementary books 
(a) Typewriting Speed Studies, by 
Hakes 
(b) Seven Speed Secrets, by Smith 
and Wiese 
8. Monographs on the teaching of type- 
writing 

. Extension courses 
5. Copy holders for typewriting books 

. Students’ Record Cards 

. Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records 

(A set of 6 discs, containing 12 rec- 
ords) 

. A system of prizes and awards 
. A complete service headed by expert 

writers and teachers 

The Gregg typewriting program also in- 
cludes 


Adams Junior Typewriting 
the only typewriting book written from 
the non-vocational viewpoint for junior 
high schools. 

Check the books or branches of the service 
in which you are interested, write your name 
and address on the margin of this advertise- 
ment, and send it to our nearest office. (W. 

. we 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 











ment this Spring? 
Every school is better 
for having at least 
three pieces of play ap- 
paratus. 


NV me playground equip- 











If you are interested, 
write for a complete cata- 
log of our playground ap- 
paratus. It will help you to 
decide what your school 
needs. No obligation. 


EAU CLAIRE 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


WISCONSIN 
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NEW SERIES 
of EIGHT MAPS 


IN DROP-FRONT 
SPRING-ROLLER MAP CASE 


Every School Needs this Useful Series 
Every School Can Have It at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the follow- 
ing eight maps: 
Western Hemisphere, United States, North 
America, South America 
Eastern Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa 
8 maps in dust-proof, drop-front, spring- 
roller case, substantially made 00 
of oak with built- in lock; each an 
map 40x56 in.; price complete 
Any map on plain rollers, price 
Any map in single steel spring- aie 
case, price $5.00 
ORDER NO Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded 
without question. Prices F.O.B. Chicago. 
If you need history or other maps write 
for our 16-page descriptive booklet listing 
10 distinct sets and over 100 single maps. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


Dept. L, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“Most Widely Used Se shool Maps 
in America” 











UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Two Terms of the 
SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


First Term: June 21st to July 31st. 
Second Term: July 31st to Sept. 5th. 


Wide variety of courses in practically 
all departments of the University, giv- 
ing credit toward undergraduate, gradu- 
ate, and professional degrees. 


Well planned program of recreational - 


activities in charge of a full-time di- 
rector of recreation. 


Favorable climate and pleasant living 
conditions. 


Address: 
mer Session, 


Director of the Sum- 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





trict, the league is to belong. In case a county 
is located in more than one district, the schools 
in said county may choose the district with 
which they wish to affiliate. 


The date of the state contest will be 
either May 16 or the 23rd. This will be 
held at Madison under the auspices of the 
Public Speaking department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The district con- 
tests will be held in each normal school 
district May 2 unless the district manager 
makes different arrangements with the 
leagues in his district. The league con- 
tests should be held not later than April 
25, and the loeal high school contests 
should be run off during the latter part of 
March or the first of April. 

Board of Directors: L. P. Goodrich, W. 
P. Roseman, E. G. Doudna, Almere Scott, 
James M. O’Neill, Director of State Con- 
test, Madison, Wis. 

Officers: lL. P. Goodrich, President, ex- 
officio, Fond du Lae, Wis.: W. P. Roseman, 
State Manager, Whitewater, Wis.; E. G. 
Doudna, Secretary and Treasurer, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Almere Scott, Corresponding 
Seeretary and Librarian, Extension Di- 
vision, Madison, Wis. 


Miss Delia E. Kibbe has been appointed 
Elementary school supervisor by Superintend- 
ent Callahan. Miss Kibbe is a native of Wis- 
consin and a graduate of the Superior Normal 
School and of the University of Chicago. She 
has had large experience in public school work 
and is at present on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 












EUROPEAN TOURS 


If interested jn a tour to Europe this summer write 


GEORGE E. TETER 
State Normal School Milwaukee, Wis. 





rowan ee 


are The Midland School Teacher's Agency 


. An agency with a professional mission 
it fulfills. 

An agency making a real contribution 
to educational interests in the terri- 
tory it serves. 

3. An agency that helps teachers “climb 
up” 








to 


4. An age oncy — that helps school boards 
“build up 
405 Youngerm: in Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor 
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News Notes 








CALENDAR 


Western (Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
La Crosse, March 13-14 

City Superintendents’ Meeting, Milwaukee, 
April 11 

Normal School Teachers’ Conference, Madi- 
son, April 21-23 

U. W. High School Music Contest, Madison, 
May 8-9 

State Convention P-T-A, Oconomowoc, May 
14-15-16 

National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., June 29-July 5 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
Nov. 6-7-8 


“Education is a matter of money. The 
schools cannot unlock that better future for 
our children except with the key of money. 
Not one-fifth of our States in 1923 increased 
their appropriations for the public schools. 
In nearly every legislature there was a nip- 
and-tuck struggle to save school funds from 
the ignorant assaults of catchpenny politics. 
Children have no votes, and some politicians 
still think it good political business to cheapen 
the schools. 

There are honorable exceptions. Arkansas im- 
posed two new taxes for educational purposes. 
Pennsylvania appropriated $8,000,000 more than 
ever before. Florida, Missouri, and South 
Carolina dug deeper into their pockets. The 
South is now rapidly taking the lead in ad- 
vancing the educational progress of our coun- 
try. North Carolina’s bond issue of $5,000,- 
000 for rural school buildings is one case. 
From Oregon and California to Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Delaware special efforts 
are making to stamp out illiteracy and to 
build up the country schools. Tennessee and 
Texas are having State-wide surveys made in 
order to find out where to build. Such inter- 
est and activity could easily be made the basis 
for saying that all’s well. But money is the 
acid test. The love and power which a com- 
munity puts into any work is accurately meas- 
ured by the money it spends on that work. 
Until we spend as freely out of our wealth as 
the pioneers spent out of their poverty, there 
will not be schoolhouses enough for the kids 
to go to, or seats to sit in.’’—Colliers. 


December 6, 1923. 
Mr. E. G. Doudna, 
Secy. Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dear Sir: Referring to yours of December 
3rd, enclosing copy of resolution adopted by 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association regarding 
reduced fares for conventions. 

The resolution referred to was no doubt 
adopted under misapprehension as we know 
of no conventions which have been held in 





Elson Readers-Silent Readers 


Reading for Thought from the Very 
First Day is the central idea of the 
ELSON organization from Primer to the 
Eighth Grade Book. 


In the ELSON and MANUALS you will 
find not only the highest quality mate- 
rial, but a thousand suggestions to pro- 
mote more thoughtful reading, to pro- 
duce better silent readers. 


The ELSON SERIES includes: 
Wisconsin 
Wholesale Price 
Elson Pupil’s Hand Chart.... dey 


Elson Readers Primer 

Elson Readers Book One .... 
Elson Readers Book Two ... 
Elson Readers Book Three .. 
Elson Readers Book Four . 
Elson Readers Book Five 
Elson Readers Book Six 
Elson Readers Book Seven .. 
Elson Readers Book Bight .. 


Complete Table of Contents on request. 
Send for the folder describing the new 
ELSON Extension Series—the CHILD 
LIBRARY READERS. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


Educational Publishers 


Chicago 623 So. Wabash Ave. 











COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS 


You should know some of 
these books. 

Office Dictation 
Expert Dictation 
The Vocabulary Method of Training 

Touch Typists 
Accuracy Plus 
Practical Law 
Essentials of Commercial Law 
The New Mode! Arithmetic 
Ellis Rapid Calculation 
Effective English and Letter Writing 
A New English System for New Ameri- 

can Citizens 
Letter Writing for the Business Builder 
Ellis Business Correspondence 
Ellis Rational Speller 
Marshall’s Method of Thrift Training 
The Ellis Method of Home Accounting 
The Ellis Method of Farm Accounting 
ELLIS INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 
THE TABLET METHOD OF TEACH- 

ING BOOKKEEPING 
Modern Banking 

Examination implies no obligation to 
adopt. 
Write for Price List and Samples 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chem- 
ical, Civil, Electrical, Electrochem- 
ical, Mechanical, Sanitary, and General 
Engineering; in Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Engineering, Mining Engi ‘eer- 
ing and Metallurgy, Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering; in Biology and 
Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Sci- 
ence; and in Engineering Administra- 
tion, 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees are offered in 
the above fields of Engineering, Science, 
and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics, 
and Public Health. 

For Bulletin and Information Address 


Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 











A Sign To Believe In 


Is our “Old Faithful” trademark. 


It represents our faithful service for 
almost ninety years to the best interests 
of art. 


We are an old company, but we are 
still the leaders. Unique in our field, 
our school art materials alone have re- 
ceived an International Exposition 
Grand Prize Award since the World 
War. This award covered every one of 
our many and varied art products. 


Insist on the best. We make it. 


The American 


Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio 
Established 1835 


New York 





Wisconsin for which reduced fares were made 
on the basis of fare and one-third. 

The rate of fare and one-hatf for conven- 
tions applies uniformly throughout the coun- 
try. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Espen Mac Leon, 
Chairman. 
Western Passenger Association. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, internationally- 
known leader of women, who was born in 
Ripon, gave an interesting address recently to 
the students of Ripon College, on the subject 
of progress and the coming mission of the 
women in the world peace movement. 


Below is given the amount of the perma- 
nent school fund as it has increased for a 
number of years. The penal fines as paid in 
for a number of years are also given, and 
possibly show some of the effects of the Vol- 
stead act. 


Permanent School Fund 


|): Grete eee a $4,117,678.22 
IU eer ass wi ah oes ah leis 4,756,361.74 
BOROS cca Soe Gee wed 5,012,393.95 
C7. Reno Pee eee Sr 5,601,483.19 
Penal Fines 
RIN sds od ea cia ak $52,769.00 
RS oo! sod auloie atahares 132,267.69 
PG eal tide cian we 160,953.03 
Re aide c ate a arate 429,146.90 
Bere cicae aisle ae 658,344.69 


Superintendent George E. Sanford has been 
chosen to the principalship of the Rusk 
County Normal to succeed Miss Adele Felch 
who has accepted a position with the Laurel 
Book Company. Miss Nellie Mahoney has 
been appointed superintendent for Vernon 
County to succeed Mr. Sanford. 


Dr. Bussewitz calls our attention to an 
onission in the list of presidents published 
in the January number. In 1911 C. C. Parlin 
resigned and L. S. Keeley of Mayville, vice- 
president, succeeded to the presidency. Most 
of us remember the excellent program and 
the ability of the presiding officer of that year. 


The Hartford South Side “Eighth Grade 
Junior” is a new and worthy entry in the 
newspaper field. It is well written and care- 
fully printed. ; 

The Sawyer county teachers had an inter- 
esting meeting at Ojibway January 26. This 
county has almost a hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the State Association. 





The County Education Notes by Superin- 
tendent Woolworth in the Darlington papers 
each week are especially valuable because of 
the practical material given. In January 
spelling methods were given full discussion. 
A regular reading of these and other papers 
should convince the dullest that in Wiscon- 
sin the fundamentals are not being neglected. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


For Book Protection 


Holden Repairing Materials 


For Book Repairs 
(Samples Free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 








The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 
followed with FIDELITY, eliminates poor handwriting in schools of all classes. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY teaches free each year more teachers how to 
demonstrate and teach successfully Practical Penmanship, than are taught this im- 
portant branch through all other agencies combined. 

We will teach free the mechanics and pedagogy of good handwriting to all teachers 
in public and private schools—no matter where located—whose pupils have been provid- 
ed with our penmanship textbooks, who enroll with us and spend an average of twenty 
minutes a day in study and practice. If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER 
METHOD WAY to GOOD HANDWRITING, let us enlighten you. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave., Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Portland, Ore. 











The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current 

P A F D EK R events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 
teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school 

NATIONAL world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understand- 
able way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper 

like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 

WEEKLY class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 
tions and is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 

15 ¢ EN 4 S gests the Current Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 
year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 

Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club cop- 

ies. Address: THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C, 





THE ADAMS-SMITH and THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


A general Teachers’ Agency, Nationally known. Free registration. 
Interesting booklet on European Travel mailed free on request. 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IXaeRRrTeR 


Free Registration—Unexcelled Service ; 
a Attention: The Home Office, Denver registers from east of 


SSS a Colorado only graduates from at least a two year course 
ROCKY INT TEACHERS’ 
720 CF i 





above high school. 





cy 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Nanager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


Branch Offices: 
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Nekoosa has voted to build a $60,000 addi- 
tion to the present school building. 

Dr. J. G. Crabbe of Colorado Teachers Col- 
lege died suddenly January 30. 





The Board of Education of Chicago have 
employed former superintendent Mortenson 
as adviser to the new superintendent at a sal- 
ary of $1,000 a month, 


William McAndrew will become editor of 
the Educational Review after the .May issue. 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, editor for the past four 
years, has resigned. 


Eleven seniors in Lawrence College were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Former State Superintendent Cary conducted 
an institute in Manitowoc in January. This 
summer he will again give courses in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 





Principal H. L. Miller has been conducting a 
number of one-day schools in the state under 


the auspices of the University Extension Di- 
vision. 





Mrs. G. N. Tremper of Kenosha has an- 
nounced the plans of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations of the state for participating in the 
campaign for a constitutional amendment to 
prevent child-labor. 





Dr. Kilpatrick of Columbia spoke before the 
Milwaukee teachers at the State Normal Feb- 
ruary 2. 





Superintendent Gunderson has been re-elect- 
ed at Sparta for’the fourth year. Superin- 
tendent Lamberton of Berlin has also been re- 
elected for a three year term with annual sal- 
ary increases In addition Mr. Lamberton has 
been authorized to employ a clerk for his office. 





A new school building costing $80,000 is just 
completed at Winter and is already outgrown. 
New buildings like the best tires should be 
over size. 





Miss Anna Nelson, Principal of the Seventh 
ward school of Eau Claire, died February 7. 





: Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »x< 


410 PYTHIAN BLOG. 


Cc. H. MERLEY. MANAGER 


TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE SOUTH BEND, IND. EXECUTIVES: LET US SERVE YOU 














in vocational 


PECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS hg aie one Graduates —7 except 


y. eee li the better 


P 





places only. Aa ™... Get 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


— REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 









CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
eer ects op beg He Globe Bldg. 
od ril rirsi JaCKSO! KANSAS CITY.M ) 
aa, oe Wianten Hae N.Y. Life Bldg. . 
3 or ¥ BALTIMORE COLUMBUS. 0. 
ATH)" 211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. 7e@chers — SPOKANE, WASH. 


Beil Id issn | 








5130 Jenkins Arcade EVerywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


=, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 











“I want promotion and salary.” 
and found. Why not you? 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
Through the 
Send for booklet 
Best schools our clients. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 





“Albert” many thousands have sought 
“Teaching as a Business.” 
39th year. 
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Supt. R. E. Brasure of Rhinelander has re- 
signed. 





Superintendent Vincent of Stevens Point has 
been re-elected at a salary increase of $500. 





John H. Natrass, formerly county superin- 
tendent of La Fayette county and a leader in 
Wisconsin educational work, died at Rockford, 
February 6. At the time of his death he was 
district manager of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 





e 
W. F. Gray, for thirty-five years a teacher in 
the school for the Deaf at Delavan, died Jan- 
uary 30. Mr. Gray was a native of Vernon 
County and a graduate of the Platteville Nor- 
mal. He had been principal of the high schools 
at Muscoda and Oregon. 





_ Principal Johnson of Blanchardville has re- 
signed to take up the practice of law. Mr. F. 
O. Bartelt of Beloit succeeds him. 





Cy Williams, center fielder of the Philadel- 
phia National League ball team, has been 
elected president of the Parent-Teachers’ Club 
at Three Lakes. He is putting the same energy 
into this that he gives on the field. 


The “married woman” rule adopted by some 
boards of education is causing some trouble. 
At Kenosha the city attorney advised the board 
that the rule was contrary to the law of con- 
tracts and the board repealed it. At Waukesha 
the board held that it applies to full time posi- 
tions only. 


Miss Dora Dessereau, Superintendent of 
Langlade County, has been ill with diphtheria 
but is now much improved. 





M. N. McIver, formerly superintendent at 
Oshkosh and president of the State Association 
in 1918-1919, is now residing at Jerome, Idaho. 





The Bulletin of the Milwaukee Teachers As- 
sociation has a report on the Platoon system 
which is being advocated for that city. 





The Rural County Normal at Richland Cen- 
ter has engaged Miss Geneva Meese of the La 
Crosse Normal to give health courses and 
physical education work in the school. This 
step is taken to give adequate preparation for 
complying with the physical education law 
passed by the last legislature. 





(Few people have ever made the star speech 
of a conference when they were not even on 
the program. But Prof. A. H. Sanford, who 
teaches history and civics in our local normal, 
has acquired this distinction. Last week he 
dropped into the room where a small group of 
county superintendents were holding a confer- 


4 


Your Children Deserve Good Art 


Our Picture Studies, chosen from the 
best of the world’s art by one of the 
most successful supervisors in the coun- 
try, provide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the grades. 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set in 

which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 





The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


June 30 to August 8 (Law School June 
23 to August 29) 
One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses (except 
Law $35 

Courses in all Colleges leading to the 
Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees and pro- 
viding opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement. 

For: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals, Superin- 
tendents, Men and Women in Profes- 
sional Life, College Graduates and Un- 
dergraduates, High School Graduates, 
Grade School Teachers and Supervisors. 
Special work this year: Educational Ad- 
ministration, Speech Clinic, and Courses 
for Teachers of Exceptional, Deaf and 
Subnormal Children. 

Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
For further information address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Madison, Wis. 
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Vitalize Your English 


By using 
Deffendall’s 


Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII 
Book II, Grade IX 
Complete in one volume 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 E. TWENTIETH ST., CHICAGO 











A Series which functions in 
the Pupil’s Daily Habit 





Elementary English: Spoken avd Written 
By Lamont F. Hodge, Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 
and 
Arthur Lee, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clinton, Missouri 


A Two-Book Series 
A Three-Book Series 


wi 
Manuals for Teachers 


These books present a compl:te c urs? 
in Elementary English. 

Each lesson of the series in oral expres- 
sion or written composition capitalizes 


some native interest or utilizes some ex- 
perience of the pupil. 


Training in correct usage is accom- 
plished through interesting games, drills 
and devises for word study. 


_ Grammar which is developed induct- 
ively is taught in its relation to correct 
usage. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 
COMPANY 


Represented by 
3448 Aldrich Ave. South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





New York Chicago 


E. C. Thomas 





ence at the Normal. When leaving he said: 
“Madam President, may I be excused? I have 
lessons to prepare for tomorrow.” In com- 
menting on this later, Superintendent M. M. 
Haney said: “Professor Sanford, when leav- 
ing last evening, said one of the very best 
things which has been said at this conference. 
When a man of widely recognized ability as a 
teacher asks to be excused from an interesting 
meeting to go home and prepare his four daily 
lessons, when he has been teaching the same 
subjects for about 25 years, we have some- 
thing about which to think. It is something 
to carry home to our young teachers who are 
teaching perhaps 20 lessons a day in the 
one-room schools of our counties, many of 
whom have had but the one year rural course 
to prepare them for their work.’”—La Crosse 
Tribune. 





On January 24, the Wisconsin College Pres- 
idents and Deans Association met in the Y. M. 
C. A. building at Milwaukee. President Silas 
Evans of Ripon led a round table discussion 
on the subject “Competition versus Cooperation 
in the Colleges of Wisconsin.” 


EDUCATION 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was 
naught— 

For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought he, 

All through lecture time and quiz, 

“The kind of a man I mean to be 

Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is!” 


Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 
Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid 
schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may brag of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your noble halls 
And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 
And the multifarious things you teach— 
But how about the teachers? 
Are they men who will stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So it is now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, Satuday Evening Post. 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 








A smile is more than a crease in the face; 
it comes from the heart. 





If school teachers are tramps whose is the 
fault? 





If Heaven is a place where people get what 
they have been unjustly deprived of on earth 
the reserved section for teachers is a large one. 





Is your janitor important too? 

Progress is not necessarily not going back- 
ward or just motion. It moves toward some- 
thing. 





Some superintendents are like the hour 
glass, the more time they have the less sand 
they have. 

Learn a lesson from the calendar. It is al- 
ways up to date. 

The suppression of genius is an unspeakable 
crime against the race; for the race moves 
forward in proportion as genius points the way. 


Some think that the way to adjust yourself 
to your environment is to make a human door 
mat out of yourself. 





Don’t borrow Trouble. Let Trouble borrow 
you and for short time loans only. 





One of our exchanges heads an article thus: 
“Educating Board Members.” ‘Can you imag- 
ine that? 





The big job is to teach the children rather 
than the lesson, and this doesn’t end at grade 
twelve either. 





Dr. Thorndike says: “If anything is ever 
achieved, it can be measured”. Let him meas- 
ure what your community owes the teacher, 
who has poured out her life that its boys and 
girls may know the good things of life, who 
after a life of unstinted sacrifice on every 
hand is cast off! Come on, Dr., get your adding 
machine! 





Why do teachers feel free to get up and 
leave a meeting? Why not be reasonably 
polite? 











the early openings! 


Willard N. Parker, Manager 
Martha Gibbon, Asst. Manager 
Florence Whitney, Asst. Manager 





THE PARKE 


For more than twenty years Wisconsin's Clearing House for School Boards and Teachers 
Licensed by and under bonds to the State Industrial Commission 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Conducted by trained experienced educators 
No commission unless candidate accepts position 


Special Enrollment Offer 


We have a special enrollment offer by which you can try out PARKER'S teacher 
placing powers without any initial cost this spring before the rush season arrives. A postal 
request brings you our proposition free without any obligation on your part. Get ready for 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


14 South Carroll Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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An Essential Qualification of 
Laboratory Equipment 
We Spare No Pains to Establish 


cs 
and Maintain the Highest Catalog 
of Welch Equipment 


STANDARD OF oomeneen 
EXCELLENCE ete 


Chm ia 
c- Stoses ant Chemistry Earngment 


$5 omer So Sr 
- Onplomas 


Pobre ame end tvitetions 


Meter Depariment 
Pp 


Acquaint Yourself With : A Guarantee of 
WELCH DEVELOPMENTS = SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 


Write for. Bulletin With Every Welch Product 


QUALITY = gern 


ELC 


sre = SERVICE : = —<— 


-W. M. tan Manufacturing “Company 


Manufacturers Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus - 
- < 1516 Orleans Street = _.. and Schoo! Supp! Nise : Chicago. MN.US.A 





Have You Seen the Latest In Spelling Books? 
Tidyman’s Supervised Study Speller, Washburne’s Individual Speller 
A. O. Dahlberg Representative 
’ WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











We 





Yar Ye 


Write for our free lit- 
erature. Do it now. We 
charge Only 24%. 


The N. E. S.—The big agency for those 
who appreciate honest, efficient service 
We place teachers wherever English is spoken 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Main Office 
DENVER, COLO., 939 So. University Ave. 
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“Pictures Speak A Universal Language” 


The child learns 
through experience. 


To provide ade- 
quate experiences 
for the child during 
his school life is the 
problem of the 
modern educator. 

Keystone Stereo- 
graphs and Lantern 
Slides, fully indexed 
to meet_ school 
needs, provide 
these necessary ex- 
periences. 














Copyright K. V. Co. 
There is a Keystone Representative in your district who is a trained and 
experienced educator. He will be glad to demonstrate Keystone material. 


Keystone View Company, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department 
of Underwood & Underwood. 





Webster’s School Dictionaries 


Every boy and girl old enough to have and read books, 
should also have for convenient reference, one of the genu- 
ine WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, suited to his or her 
school grading. 

WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Descriptive circulars and price lists mailed to any address, 
on request. 


Caanati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


— 330 East 22nd Street 


Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘Fit’? For Leadership. 


It is a privilege to be a teacher of the children and the youth 
of a great country. 

(Certainly, teaching has its hardships, just like everything else; 
and the other fellow’s job always seems better—for ‘“‘romance sits on 
every sail on the horizon but our own”’.) 

To keep ourselves mentally and physically in tune for the accom- 
plishment of our task of moulding the mind of the future, we must 
attend carefully to our posture,—and that means we must wear 
proper shoes. 

The Cantilever is such a shoe. It is not one of the many shoes 
made just to be sold. It is made to be worn; it is designed to keep 
the foot in health; it is planned to help us to achieve good posture, 
enjoy comfort and to walk correctly. It gently supports the arch of 
the foot,—but flexibly, as a doctor's bandage, permitting a weak 
foot to regain strength through exercise and a normal foot to main- 
tain its “‘tone’’. 

So, the Cantilever Shoe will help us to keep fit—to do our work 
as leaders of the younger generation. 

The exclusive agencies listed below will be glad to explain the 
action of the Cantilever Shoe, and to show you how good looking, as 
well as comfortable, it can be on your foot—and that’s the “‘proof 
of the pudding.” 


CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State 
St. 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. 
Beloit—Paul L. Murkland 


Eau Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., Eau Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 
Claire Hotel Bldg. 


y —S. J. B r Shoe Co., 
Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co. Milwaukee—S. J —_—e 


322 Grand Ave. 
Green Bay—Linck’s Shoe Store, 221 North 


Washington St. Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. Weonwe~itete 0) ibathe, 0 oe 
La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & ington Sts. 

Thompson) 


—————— 
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First In Wisconsin 


Wisconsin schools purchased more...sup- 
plies and equipment from the Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Company during 1923 than 
from any other firm. 


Cy Why? 


? School men and women are business peo- 

Q ple. They prefer to deal with an established 
firm—one with a reputation for selling only 
dependable goods. 
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They also want their supply house to be— 


Located to Serve 


RC 


Equipped to Serve 
Eager to Serve 


Is your school among the thousands in 
Wisconsin that order from Eau Claire? 


EAU CLAIRE 
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BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
WISCONSIN 
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